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for the good of those assembled, is a sufficient | 
qualification for vocal service in those mis-| 
sion meetings. The idea is also often ex- 
pressed, that it was a gloomy and unscriptural 
notion of Friends in years gone by, to 
it necessary to wait for the “ woe” (see 1 Cor. 
ix. 16), before preaching the gospel. 

The beloved disciple will ever esteem it a 
joy and delight, and will not associate : 





a service with any feelings of gloom or re- 
straint. We believe the heart of the true 
gospel minister will very often be bowed in 
humble gratitude that his Lord should con- 
descend to entrust him with His messages, 
and when these messages have been delivered, 
in complete abasedness of self, and in living 
dependence on Divine guidance, he will not 
unfrequently be favored to partake of that 
heavenly peace, which the world can neither 
give nor take away. But if the Lord’s mes- 
sages are delivered with life and power, the 
messenger must wait on every occasion for 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit. He will not 
dare to speak his own words, but will wait 
**to be anointed with fresh oil.” And al- 
though to the truly dedicated servant it will 
be a joy to run on his Lord’s errands, yet, 
knowing his own weakness, and complete 
nothingness, be will so shrink from running 
without being sent, that humiliation of the 
creature, and at times deep conflict of spirit 
will be experienced, in being fully assured 
that he has the Divine commission, and that 
if he ventures to break the silence, the Lord 
will be with him, and will be to him strength 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance, that will 
answer the prayer so frequently breathed on 
such occasions, that the poor instrument may 
be endued with the right thoughts, and the 
ability to clothe those thoughts in words. 
And is it not often the case that the most ex- 
perienced ministers will be those who will 
most distrust themselves, and that will pass 
through the deepest baptisms of spirit in pre- 
paration for service? And are not the sacri- 
fices thus prepared of the Lord in deep pros- 
tration of soul, and under baptisms of spirit 
renewed on every occasion ; are not these the 
ae that will be acceptable to the Lord? 
And is not the ministry exercised under such 
considerations, well-knowing bow much itjan influence the kind that is the most likely 
concerns the present and future state and/to reach the hearts of the hearers, and to co- 
preservation of the Church of Christ Jesus, es with, and strengthen the voice of the 


From “The British Friend.” 
On the Ministry. 

With regard to the ministry that we now 
hear in our meetings, is it not usually of a 
very different character from what we re- 
member as having been such a blessing to us 
when we were young? In thinking deeply 
on this subject, the query has often presented 
itself doubtless to many minds, is the change 
in ourselves, or is it in the ministry, that what 
we hear in meetings has such a different effect 
on our hearts now, from what it used to have 
years ago? Is it that in youth our feelings 
were more susceptible? Is it that the minis- 
ters then all being our seniors, we listened to 
their communications with more reverence, 
than we now find it possible to do to those 
delivered by contemporaries and juniors ? 

We are quite willing to allow that it is 
possible for these last mentioned reasons to 
have more weight with us than we could 
wish. And yet, when we are favored once 
now and then to hear a soul-stirring sermon, 
one that is accompanied with such life and 
power, that it carries its own evidence with 
it of being a message from above, we then 
feel that our hearts are not impervious, that 
we can still appreciate true, gospel, baptizing 
ministry, and can devoutly thank the Lord 
that such is not utterly extinct among us. 
Our vitality, our growth in spirituality, largely 
depend upon our having a living ministry in 
our meetings, and to have this, the true gos- 
pel ground for ministry must be kept to, such 
as our early Friends professed and practised, 
and considered above all things essential. 
William Penn in speaking of the ministry, 
says, “I am earnest in this above all other 
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that has been gathered and built up by a| Holy Spirit within them ? 
living and powerful ministry, that the minis-| If then it be conceded that all true ministry 
try be held, preserved, and continued in the|must be of the Lord’s requiring, renewed on 
manifestations, motions, and supplies of the|every fresh occasion, and consequently ac- 
same life and power from time to time.” companied with the life and power that comes 
Now in listening to the unbaptized, weak,!from Him alone; and that such ministry is 
diluted communications, which are often to|the most effectual in arousing the sinner, in 
be heard in our meetings, can we believe that|comforting the afflicted, in strengthening the 
the true ground for ministry is kept to? We) weak, and in animating the lowly disciple to 
have many times heard the opinion expressed| persevere in his Christian course, why then 
that speaking in the mission meetings con-|(as seems the opinion of some) should it be 
nected with the First-day schools, is a very thought allowable, and even expedient, by 
different thing from speaking in our Meetings|many of our dear friends who take part in 
for Worship; and that a Christian interest|these mission meetings, to depart from the 
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higher ground for ministry, which Friends 
have ever professed, and suppose that the 
lower ground is sufficient, viz. a Christian 
interest for the welfare of those assembled ? 

It is greatly to be feared that the liberty 
exercised in this way, has had, and is having 
an undermining effect in regard to the true 
grounds for ministry amongst us; and that its 
changed character in our Meetings for Wor- 
ship of late years, its lack of depth, of unction, 
and of that precious baptizing power with 
which in the early days of our Society, as 
well as more recently, it was often accom- 
panied, may in degree be attributed to the 
spread of the modern idea, that such a deep 
work is not required, and that the lower 
ground (before alluded to) for these vocal re- 
ligious services is sufficient. 

There is also another snare laid for some 
who speak in our meetings, into which the 
intellectual and educated will be the most 
tempted to fall. And here the writer would 
not be misunderstood, nor appear to set light 
by intellect or education; being fully per- 
suaded that all our talents, natural and ac- 
quired, if sanctified by the Lord, and used in 
humble submission to his will, and in reverent 
dependence on bis guidance, will be made 
subservient to his glory, and will enable the 
possessor of such talents to promote with 
greater efficiency, the Lord’s great work in 
the earth. But is there not a danger of some 
of our ministers relying too much on their 
own mental powers? And do not some under 
the idea of increasing their usefulness, pre- 
pare their subject beforehand? and thus the 
address delivered becomes more like an in- 
tellectual discourse on the passage of Scrip- 
ture selected, than a living message from the 
Lord. We believe it is quite possible, and a 
frequent experience with some, that before 
going to meeting a subject will be presented 
to the mind of a minister, on which he thinks 
it may be required of him tospeak. But then 
the only safe way will be, when in the meet- 
ing, to commit the matter entirely to the 
Lord. He only knows the hearts of those 
assembled, with their many and varied needs; 
and He only can instruct the ministers as to 
what “food is convenient for them.” And if 
the minister is (as he should be) as passive 
clay in the hands of the great Potter, he may 
find that (if required to speak at all) it may 
be right for him to speak on a very different 
subject from that which he brought to meet- 
ing with him, and thus he will afresh prove, 
that his safety consists in being content that 
his own will and wisdom should be laid low, 
“so that no flesh should glory in his presence,” 
and “that he that glorieth should glory in the 
Lord.” 

When we consider the solemn importance 
of this subject, and how largely our contina- 
ance as a Christian church, our vitality, our 
usefulness, our well-being in every way, de- 
pend on a living ministry being exercised in 
our meetings, does it not behove us to lay 
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these things to heart? and have we not cause 
to “search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord?” 

Having lately been much struck in reading! 
some vaiuable counsel and remarks on the) 
subject of the ministry in Penn’s excellent) 
preface to George Fox’s Journal, and think- 
ing they contain much deep instruction for 
us at the present day, a few extracts may ap- 
propriately conclude this paper :— 

William Penn says, “And to you, my be- 
loved and much honored brethren in Christ, 
that are in the ministry: oh, feel life in yoar| 
ministry! Let life be your commission, your 
well-spring, and treasury on all occasions, | 
else, you well know, there can be no begetting | 
to God, since nothing can quicken or make 
people alive to God, but the life of God; and 
it must be a ministry in and from Life, that 
enlivens any people to God.” 

“It is the Spirit of the Lord immediately 
or through the ministry of his servants, that 
teacheth his people to protit; and to be sure, 
so far as we take Him along with us in our| 
services, so far we are profitable, and no 
farther. For if it be the Lord that must 
work all things in us, and for our salvation, 
much more is it the Lord, who must work in 
us, for the conversion of others. If therefore 
it was once a cross to us to speak, though the} 
Lord required it at our hands, let it never be 
so to be silent when He does not.” 

“Wherefore, brethren, let us be careful | 
neither to outgo our Guide, nor yet loiter be- | 
hind Him; since he that makes haste may 
miss bis way, and he that stays behind lose 
his Guide: for even those who have received 


words, or take thought what we shall say in| better sort without taking away a sweet 


our testimony and ministry in the name of|dream with him. 


the Lord, to the souls of the people; for then 

of all times, and of all other occasions, should 

it be fulfilled in us, ‘For it is not you that 

speak, but the Spirit of my Father that speak. 

eth in you,’” Bera. 
4th mo. 16, 1880. 


manila 
Damaseus. 
BY MARCUS D. BUELL. 

Whoever has looked thoughtfully down 
from the dome of St. Peter’s, from the breken 
pediment of the Pantheon, or from the Mount 
of Olives, has viewed in fancy a long pageant 
of history, but not so long as has he who has 
stood upon the crest of Mohammed's hill to 
the north of Damascus. Nevertheless, the 
oldest city in the world, whose name is men- 
tioned as incidentally in Genesis as in Gala- 
tians, whose origin is as untraceable as that 
of its own beautiful river bursting from the 
foot of Anti-Lebanon, seems as much at home 
in the present century as in any that is gone. 
Telegraph poles run across its broad plain 
toward the south, and the French diligence 
road, connecting with the Mediterranean 
steamship, has supplanted the old caravan 
route to Egypt. Manchester goods have dis- 
placed hand-woven fabrics, and I even saw a 
veiled Mohammedan woman bending over a 
silversmith’s bench with a sewing-machine 
shuttle which she wished to get repaired. 
The wakeful whistle of the locomotive will 
yet frighten the camel-trains among the mul- 
berry and apricot groves. 

As yet, however, Damascus looks toward 





the word of the Lord, had need wait for wis- 
dom, that they may see how to divide the! 
word aright; which plainly implies that it is| 
possible for one that hath received the word} 
of the Lord, to miss in the division and ap- 
plication of it, which must come from an im- 
patiency of spirit, and a self-working, which 
makes an unsound and dangerous mixture; 
and will hardly beget a right-minded, living 
people to God.” 

“ Nor is it enough that we have known the 
Divine gift, and in it have reached to the 
spirits in prison, and been the instruments of 
convincing others of the way of God, if we 
keep not as low and poor in ourselves, and as| 
depending upon the Lord as ever; since no 
memory, no repetitions of former openings, 
revelations, or enjoyments, will bring a soul 
to God, or afford bread to the hungry, or 
“water to the thirsty, unless life go with what 
we say; and that must be waited for.” 

‘‘Oh that we may have no other fountain, 
treasury, or dependence! that none may pre-| 
sume at any rate to act of themselves for 
God! because they have long acted from God, 
that we may not supply want of waiting with 
our own wisdom, or think that we may take 
less care, and more liberty in speaking than 
formerly ; and that where we do not feel the 
Lord by his power to open and enlarge us, 
whatever be the expectation of the people, or 
has been our customary supply and character, 
we may not exceed, or fill up the time with 
our own.” 

“T hope we shall ever remember who it 
was that said, ‘Without me you can do noth- 
ing ;’ our sufficiency is in Him. And if we 
are not to speak our own words, or take 
thought what we should say to men in our 
defence, when exposed for our testimony, 
surely we ought to speak none of our own 





the desert, rather than the sea, retaining, in 
spite of all Western influences, an Oriental 
spirit. The American missionary recounts 


A dall, lofty wall shuts out 

the noisy, perfidious world. Within isa court, 
with the stars, sun, and moon of the open sky 
sweeping over it. Orange and lemon trees 
fling their shadows athwart a fountain in the 
centre. The fountain is not of that high. 
pressure, squirting variety, so dear to the 
Western heart. It is an infant Abana, slip. 
ping with gentle melody into the marth 
basin. 

A crowd of little children returning from 
school in the Christian quarter, with faces of 
fascinating beauty, reached out their hands 
toward us. We thought the gesture meant 
baksheesh, of course, until several of them 
fervently kissed the extended hand of one of 
our number. They were the children of 
Arabs belonging to the Greek Church, and 
such was the manner of their greeting to those 
whose European dress they regarded as a 
badge of the Christian religion. 

The vision of their faces came back to me 
when the muezzin’s cry trembled on the air 
jlong befure day-break next morning; and then 
the form of the peculiar baskets and ropes of 
camel’s hair I had seen for sale in the street 
ithe day before, made fresh again the story of 
Paul’s converson and nocturnal escape from 
this very city; and I felt a new emphasis in 
the Christian inscription on the great mosque, 
lignorantly spared by the ruthless Moslem: 
“Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting 
|kingdom, and thy dominion from generation 
to generation.” The streets of the city shall 
no longer breathe out cruelty ; the high home 
wall shall be no more a screen to hide broken 
hearts when, like the water of the beautiful 
Abana, the truth that made Saul of Tarsus 
|free, shall have in all the city free course, and 


his thrilling experiences in the massacre of) be glorified. 


1860, when 6,000 Christians were murdered 
in Damascus alone, and calmly assures us that 


'he to this hour carries his life in his hand. 


After we have threaded the bazaars all day 
without seeing a single person in European 
costume, and have noted the gloomy religious 
hate that glistens in many a dark eye turned 


laskance upon us, we can but be glad when 


the brow of a hill beneath Hermon has hidden 
the fanatical city from our sight. An hour 
after sundown the streets are as quiet as a 
country village, excepting only the continued 
baying of relays of the forty thousand dogs 
which prowl about the town. No one ven- 
tures into the street after dark without a 
lantern, and very few, indeed, go abroad at 
all after night-fall. 

Trade goes on in odd fashion. All retail 
business is conducted in slightly-built booths, 
ranged on the sides of covered and dimly- 
lighted passage-ways, crowded with a motley 
confusion of pedestrians, mounted soldiers, 
donkeys laden with every thing, from a sack 
of grain to a load of furniture, and trains of 
stalking camels. It is worth meditation that, 
at two or three points in this never-ceasing 
babel, the shrill call to prayer pierces between 
buyer and seller. A system of fixed prices is 
wholly unknown, so that the purchase of the 
smallest article becomes a tedious barter. The 
sale of a horse involves a lively gymnastic 
exercise. The purchaser grasps the hand of 
the seller, and with the aid of a broker vio- 
lently wrenches the latter’s arm with a pump- 
handle sort of motion until he comes down to 
a certain desired price. 

No one can visit a Damascus house of the 


For “*The Friend.” 
A Letter of Sarah Hillman. 


[It is thought that some of those who knew 
and loved our late valued friend Sarah Hill- 
man, may be interested in the following letter, 
written in her younger years to Beulah 
Roberts, of Burlington county, New Jersey. 
“The separation of a part of the Monthly 
Meeting” to which she refers, was probably 
due to an adjustment of the boundaries of the 
districts belonging to the city Monthly Meet- 
ings, by which a part of the members were 
transferred from one Monthly Meeting to 
another. ] 

Philada., 5th mo. 29th, 1816. 

In an unchanging hope that we are travel- 
ling together towards the Heavenly Canaan, 
I am engaged to salute thee, under a belief 
that it is allowable at the present day, as 
formerly, for those who “fear the Lord to 
speak often one unto another.” Desires have 
been raised in my heart that the things of 
this world may not unnecessarily occupy our 
attention, but that we may be concerned, 
above every other consideration, to follow tbe 
blessed Master in unreserved dedication, that 
thus we may experience by following on to 
know Him, “his going forth to be prepared 
as the morning, and his coming in to be as 
the former and the latter rain,” mercifully 
evincing to his depending children that he re- 
mains to be the same, “a sure rock and never 
failing refuge,” and his testimonies stand sure. 
Many of us in this part of the city, feel the 
separation of a part of our Monthly Meeting 
'to be a trying one, through a fear that our 
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strength will not be sufficient for the weight|say not even one-tenth arrive at their desti-|do not reflect that such manners are the 
of the burden that may fall on our shoulders, | nation.—D. Livingstone. natural outflow of a benevolent heart and a 
or that the ark of the testimony may suffer —<-— friendly feeling, and not to be counterfeited 
for want of suitably qualified instruments to The Reality of Manner. by any artificial semblance. What they have 
support it; yet I trust, as we are concerned| Lord Chesterfield, whose life was chiefly |to do is to cultivate, not manner, but reality ; 
to keep a single eye to Israel’s Shepherd, and|devoted to studying and teaching the art of|to cherish a living interest in the welfare and 
submission [is] wrought in us, qualification | polite behavior, declared that, in his opinion, |concerns of others, a warm feeling of sym-° 
will be furnished to go forward in his name|manner was of more importance tban matter.|pathy, and a hearty desire to contribute to 
and perform his work. Much do I desire to| Doubtless he thought that he believed this, |the general happiness—then the manner they 
be one of “this man’s disciples,” to be enabled|and yet he somewhat strangely contradicted |/so much admire will follow as naturally as 
more fully to bear his blessed cross, and de-|himself in endeavoring to prove his point.|the bloom on freshly gathered fruit. 

spise the shame ; which when under his bless-|“ Look,” he said, “in the face of the person} Some see and covet brilliancy in conversa- 
ed influence is easy indeed, and his burden is|to whom you are speaking, if you wish to/tion, but trying to be brilliant ends in being 
light to all those who prefer the prosperity of| know his real sentiments, for he can command jonly ridiculous. There are speakers who de- 
Zion to their chief joy. And although the/bis words more easily than his countenance.” |pend on tricks of oratory, and writers who 
fallen son of the morning is allowed to pre-| Here he evidently values manner as the re-|depend on tricks of style, and every employ- 
sent his gilded toys, and say, “all these will I|vealer of “ real sentiments,” thus unconscious-|ment has many in it whose endeavors reach 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship|ly, perhaps, acknowledging that in them, not/only to its most superficial parts. Those who 
me,” let us not consent to his insinuations,|in it, resides the true superiority. They are,|admire earnestness of manner will sometimes 
but with an eye to our great Head, say, ‘“‘Get|of course, the matter, of which the tell-tale|/try to put it on, but no one is deceived. It 
thee behind me.” May we ran with patience | face is but the door-opener, exposing it to our|does not fit them, and they cannot wear it. 
the race set before us, looking to Him whois|view. Many persons make the same mistake.| What we delight in, in manners, is its perfect 
able to help all our endeavors, and will as we|They see clearly that what is said or done is|naturalness as a symbol of what is within. 
apply to Him, strengthen us to perform his|one thing, and the way it is said or done, is|Take that away, and a feeling of contempt 
will in all things, and thus in the conclusion|quite another. A favor conferred may bejalone is excited. Even when it imposes suc- 
of time the blessed sentence will be held forth,| given so grudgingly or superciliously as to |cessfully for a time, it is like a thin coating of 
“Come ye blessed.” What greater joy can we|kill all pleasure or gratitude; or it may be be-|cheap paint, which a little wear and a few 
expect than this? This is worth toiling after ;|stowed with a hearty cordiality or a graceful|hard knocks soon dispose of. On the other 
yes! let us labor after this; yea, dig deep, and|delicacy that shall be worth moro than the|hand, when manner is the involuntary expres- 
submit to be nailed to the cross for this so;)favor itself. Thus it seems to them, as it did/sien of a rich and full natare, it resembles the 
glorious reward. When the blessed light is|to Chesterfield, than the manner is more im-| beautiful coloring and the delicate odor of 


hid as behind the curtain, and we can see|portant than the matter. This is because flowers, which nature, not artifice, must pro- 
nothing but darkness, bow hard is it for us : recognize nothing deeper than the favor duce. The gardener who would realize this 


keep clear of murmuring, how hard is it for 
us to submit to this dispensation! We are 
almost ready to say, “ make us gods to go be- 
fore us, for as for this Moses we wot not what 
is become of him.” Let us pray for ability 
and patience to wait the Lord’s time, till He 
is pleased to send our Moses down out of the 
mount and unfold his blessed will; then I be- 
lieve our joy would be like the joy of harvest, 
and our souls would be filled with divine con- 
solation. We should be willing to journey for- 
ward, though we might have to pass through 
the fire and the water, if so be that we might 
be admitted within the gates of that celestial 
city which is prepared of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Thus, dear B,, the heart of thy 8S. breathes, 
although she advances slowly (if at all) in 
this holy way. 

Thine affectionately, 


itself, whereas that is but a product of some- loveliness, does not paint colorless weeds or 
thing in the heart. It may be merely vanity | perfume scentless blossoms, but cherishes and 
or self interest, or it may be pure benevolence | nourishes the particular roots, of which beauty 
or affection, but, whatever it be, it takes pre-|and fragrance are the natural issues. So, if 
cedence of the action itself, and gives birth to| we would possess the charms of manner, let 
it. Now, the value of the manner, is that it us dig about the roots of character, and culti- 
shows this disposition or feeling. Its only vate them with all earnestness. As in na- 
intrinsic worth is that of a glass, which mir- ture’s growth, there is first the root, then the 
rors forth with truthfulness either beauty or plant, and then the flower, so we have first 
deformity. |the thought or motive, then the action, then 
Two men may be performing identical the manner; and as the flower proclaims the 
work. The manner of the one is earnest and hidden root from which the plant has sprung, 
interested ; that of the other, listless and in-'so the manner proclaims the hidden motive 
different. Each one’s manner is but the sign which has called forih the action. Goethe 
involuntarily given of the real feelings, which says, “If you would create something, you 
would otherwise lie hidden. It is not that’ must be something; so if we would produce 
their manner of working is of more import- the charm of the flower in our manners, we 
ance than the work itself, but that there is must see to it that the roots of our being are 
something else more important than either—/ vigorous and healthy.— Public Ledger. 
their own interest in the work and desires for : 
excellence; and these are made manifest more | The Rat in the Ham.—On the farm of 
by the manner of their working than by the |Manorlees, in Fifeshire, and in the house of 
work itself. | Alexander Gibson, a large and very tempting 
The same is true of every action, small as|ham bung from one of the rafters running 
until we saw it at the fountain-head. There|well as great. The greeting of a neighbor across the ceiling. In the same house there 
truly, ‘‘Satan has his seat.” Besides those/may be stiff and cold, or warm and friendly. |Wa8 & rat whose taste lay strongly in the 
actually captured, thousands are killed and|The obedience of a child may be sullen and direction of ham, and this rat, with rare in- 
die of their wounds and famine, driven from |tardy, or cheerful and willing. The benevo- Stinct, gnawed a hole in the wood-work di- 
their villages by the slave-raid proper. Thou |lent action may be chilling and haughty, or Tectly over the tempting morsel, and, descend- 
sands perish in internecine war waged forslaves|delicate and gracious. It is the manner in|!D8; ate itself into, the inside of it. How long 
with their own clansmen and neighbors, slain|them all that gives tone and character to the the excavating went on is not known, but one 
by the lust of gain, which is stimulated, be it|deed, but only because it is the symbol of day the house-wife found it necessary to com- 
remembered always, by the slave purchasers|something superior to the deed itself. mence operations on the ham, when, on lift- 
of Cuba and elsewhere. The many skeletons| If this be 80, it follows that the whole value |ing it down, out bolted the depredator. The 
we have seen among rocks and woods, by the|of manner lies in its sincerity. Ifit be nota ham was a perfect shell, skin and bone only 
little pools, and along the paths of the wilder. | true expression of the inner feelings, it is noth-|"emaining to show its form. The animal, 
hess, attest the awful sacrifice of human life,/ing. The great mistake of Lord Chesterfield after feeding sumptuously, bad commenced to 
which must be attributed, directly or indi-|was in teaching that as manner was so im-|build a nest inside. This anecdote is not 
rectly, to this trade of hell. We would ask| portant it should be selected, laid out, and put |Simply amusing ; it serves well to illustrate 
our countrymen to believe us when we say,|on like a dress, instead of being developed |the operation of secret sin, eating away our 
as we conscientiously can, that it is our de-|from within. This is a favorite idea of many |Spiritual life till nothing remains but a decep- 
liberate opinion, from what we know and|persons. They see the advantage of manners |"ve form of godliness—the mere rind and shell 
have seen, that not one-fifth of the victims of|which are graceful and dignified, cordial and !of religion.—WSel. 
the slave-trade ever become slaves. Tuaking| genial, sympathetic and kind, and they deter- Whatever wrongs thy heart endure, 
the Shire Valley as an average, we should!/mine to adopt and recommend them. They Keep thy own conscience spotless, pure. 


S. HitiMan. 


Procuring Slaves in Africa. —We never 
realized the atrocious nature of the traffic 
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For “The Friend.” 


In “The Friend” a few weeks since, ap- 
peared a paragraph headed, a “ Well preserved 
man,” in which it seemed that to be deemed 
such was a discredit—implying that he must 
be a lazy indolent man—not a hard worker, 
&c., as if industrious habits must be in some 
way connected with hard manual labor. | 
am not far from my three score years and ten, 
and it is the first time that I have seen such 
a sentiment in print. I bad regarded the 
“well preserved man,” in a general way, to 
present the evidence of the blessing which at 
tends the practice of virtuous habits in early 
life—the blessing of preservation from vice, 
intemperance, bad company and sensual in- 
dulgence of every kind, by which not only 
the welfare of the immortal soul is imperilled, 
bat the constitution in most cases, if not de- 
stroyed, is undermined in such a way as to 
produce what is called “premature old age.” 
May our young men take the bint and con- 
sider in good time the blessings which are 
alone to be found in the ways of virtue, and 
the misery and distress which may be avoided 
by walking in her paths. It is un old saying. 
“ He that will live long, and be in fact a ‘ well 
preserved man,’ must begin early.” 
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As the outward order of society sometimes 
suggests hints that lead towards Divine truths, 
it is temarkable that the various professors of 
Christianity have not more frequently dis. 
covered, that the servant who waits in silent 
attention on his Master, is the most likely to 
discover his will. Thus it appears to me that 
the most acceptable homage to the all-seeing, 
all-knowing Master and Sovereign of the 
universe, is a waiting in bumble reverent 
silence before Him; and when we meet for 
the purpose of worshipping Him, instead of 
rushing into his presence with speeches of 
our own contriving, the fruits of our own 
self-sufficiency, that it is more pleasing in his 
sight to wait in all humility and singleness 
of heart, to feel his love operate in our minds 
and his good spirit refresh our hearts. Thus 
would his worship, whether in vocal homage, 
or silent adoration, be an offering of his own 
preparing, and acceptable in his sight; and 
while such a disposition prevailed, even if He 
saw meet, for the trial of our constancy, to 
withhold his sensible presence from us, I have 
no doubt that our patient dedication of heart 
would be well pleasing to Him.— Life of John 
Pemberton. 


Selected. 

Asleep! asleep! men talk of “sleep,” 
When all adown the silent deep 

The shades of night are stealing ; 
When like a curtain, soft and vast, 
The darkness over all is cast, 
And sombre stillness conies at last, 

To the mute heart appealing. 


Asleep! asleep! when soft and low 
The patient watchers come and go, 
Their loving vigil keeping ; 
When from the dear eyes fades the light, 
When pales tbe flush so strangely bright, 
And the glad spirit takes its flight, 
We speak of death as “ sleeping.” 


Or when—as dies the orb of day— 
The aged Christian sinks away, 

And the lone mourner weepeth; 
When thus the pilgrim goes to rest, 
With meek hands folded on his breast, 
And his last sigh a prayer confess’d— 

We say of such, “ He sleepeth.” 


A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


Bland as the morning breath of June, 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Aguin the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hillside cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 
“ Bear up, O Mother Nature!” ery 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free ; 
“Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee!” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear 

O’erswept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
‘Lhe soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers ! 


The night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his Hope with all. 
Selected. 
“WHO SHALL ROLL AWAY THE STONE?” 


That which weeping ones were saying, 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 
We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad hours of woe. 
Looking at some trouble lying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 
We, too, often ask with sighing, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Thus with care our spirits crushing, 
When they might from care be free, 
And, in joyous song outgushing, 
Rise in rapture, Lord, to thee. 
For, before the way was ended, 
Oft we’ve had with joy to own 
Angels have from heaven descended, 
And have rolled away the stone. 


Many a storm-cloud sweeping o’er us 
Never pours on us its rain; 
Many a grief we see before us 
Never comes to cause us pain. 
Ofttimes in the feared “ to-morrow” 
Sunshine comes,—the cloud has flown ! 
Ask not then in foolish sorrow, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Burden not thy soul with sadness ; 
Make a wiser, better choice ; 
Drink the wine of life with gladness ; 
God doth bid thee, man, “ rejoice !’”” 
In to-day’s bright sunlight basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s cares alone; 
Spoil not present joys by asking, 
“ Who shall roll away the stone ?” 
George Washington Moon. 


Selected. 


Let the bright beams of Science shed 
Their choicest influence o’er thy head ; 
And let the classic page impart 

Its raptures to thy glowing heart— 

If Christ, thy Lord, thou do not know, 
Wretched and ignorant art thou. 


But though to thee her beaming ray 
Fair Science deigns not to display ; 
And, though thy heart has never glowed 
With warmth, by classic page bestowed ; 
Still, if thy Saviour, Christ, thou know, 
Happy, and learned, and wise art thou. 

J. G. Bevan. 
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The darkest hour in the history of any 
young man is when he sits down to study how 
to get money without honestly earning it. 


From “ The British Friend.” 
Polished Shafts. 

Prepared men are needed for prepared work, 

When our Lord bade his disciples to lift up 
their eyes and behold the fields white unto 
harvest, the sight of the work to be done, 
and of the fewness of the laborers, was enough 
to send them to the Lord of the harvest in 
prayer for more laborers, but not to the 
field to enter upon his work unbidden. Ag 
they continued with Him, in due time they 
received the commission and the qualification 
to go into the harvest field of souls. 

The soldiers that win battles are trained 
soldiers. The workmen whose works endure 
are trained workmen. They who teach others 
need first to be taught themselves. Of disci. 
pline comes skill in all knowledge, and all 
art. Applying these aphorisms to Christian 
work, can we wonder that vast expenditare 
of effort often: yields so little of permanent 
good results? The products of genius in the 
great masters of art descend from age to age, 
both in the models they have wrought and in 
the thoroughness of their teaching, which 
impressed something of themselves upon their 
pupils and their schools. 

The great Master of us all, in his trans. 
cendent work, keeps them long and much 
with Himself, whom He entrusts to build 
with gold and silver and precious stones in 
the superstructure of his temple. In his work 
He tukes time—not time for idleness, but 
time to perfect the little parts. 

These considerations necessarily connect 
themselves with the importance of a high 
standard in the Church. Our Saviour, whose 
longing to save the world was infinitely above 
the fullest measure of our love for souls, was 
content to go alone in those places where a 
perfect witness to the perfect truth distanced 
every follower. 

Is there not occasion to fear that in our 
Society now, the desire to gain numbers is 
coming to be altogether disproportioned to 
the desire to exalt the perfect model ? 

Is there not occasion to fear that in our 
great Church gatherings the tendency is to 
dwell more on figures, and the means of mul- 
tiplying our membership, than upon the loftier 
and finer characteristics of Christian holiness 
which should distinguish the Lord's people? 

I would never disparage nor discourage the 
desire to gather souls to Christ and his king- 
dom. But his kingdom is not of this world. 
And if we do not lead men out of sin, and out 
of the self-pleasing and self-flattering vanities 
of the world, are we really leading them to 
Christ? His way remains the same as when 
He said, “ Except a man deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily and follow me, he can- 
not be my disciple.” They who are to be in- 
strumental in promoting this thorough work, 
must learn it first themselves, and practise it 
themselves. 

The life whose walk is with Christ, and 
whose work is under his immediate tuition, 
after his own model, has in itself an attrac- 
tion which no human powers or gifts can pro- 
duce. Such a life sheds light. Such a life 
is a fruitful testimony in itself to the love and 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ, and an un 
answerable argument against infidelity. 

It is what a Church is, that will give effect 
to what it does. Activity will spring from 
healthy life. But the activity which stima- 
lates to public work, while the home garden 
and field are untilled, and sends out the ua- 
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taught and the unskilled to teach and lead 
others, cannot be expected to benefit the 
Church nor the world. 

So it seems to me the standard of pure 
Christianity practically lived, can never cease 
to be a primary concern in a living Church. 

If a pure standard is to be maintained with 
integrity, they who represent it officially must 
represent it practically. And the work of 
gch, and such only, will gather others toa 
pure standard. 

It has been the blessed privilege of our So- 
ciety to be taught the reality and sufficiency 
ofthe Divine presence ; and its grand testi- 
mony bas been to every meeting and to every 
worshipper assembled to wait upon God, that 
a minister is there who can speak to the con- 
dition of every soul, and who will call bis 
own ministers, and give the message for his 
seeking children. Is it a good sign when 
meetings with such assured privileges are 
looking and calling for teachers, and when 
the Church so taught goes about providing a 
minister for every meeting? 

When Israel, not satisfied with their real 
king, sought a human king to govern and 
lead them, they sinned. Every relapse from 
the fullest and most practical recognition of 
the presence and sufficiency of our Lord has 
been marked by a craving for more of visible 
and human instrumentality in worship. Can 
a people, blessed as the Society of Friends 
has been, be repeating within its borders here 
and there, to any fellow-being, the cry of the 
man of Macedonia, in benighted heathenism, 
“Come over and help us,” without in some 
sense rejecting and grieving Him who has 
been so lons and so graciously manifesting 
Himself to us, as the source of our help,—as 
our Redeemer, our Shepherd, our Teacher 
and King ? 

Let us beware lest his reproving language 
be spoken of us, “ My people have committed 
two evils; they have forsaken me, the foun- 
tain of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns,—broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.” 

To those who have received an unction 
from the Holy One, it is written, “ Ye have 
no need that any man teach you, but as the 
same anointing teacheth you, which is truth, 
and no lie.” The source of all true teaching 
is the anointing; and the anointing is of the 
Lord. The polishing of the shafts, the filling 
of the quiver, and the power to bend the bow, 
are of the Lord. J. B. 


Iowa. 
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The First Steamboat in Cashmere. 

The Queen of England having presented to 
the Maharajah of Cashmere a small steam- 
vessel, its trial trip on the waters of the lake 
was a memorable day to the inhabitants of 
the valley. Steam power was a mystery to 
them, and never before had the mountains 
surrounding their homes echoed back the 
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of the boats became more excited than ever, 
and shrieked, gesticulated and swayed about 
on their frail crafts. The Maharajah took 
his seat on the deck in a solemn and dignified 
manner, and gave the word to start. The 
whistle sounded, the musicians blew, the 
drummers smote their drums, and the people 
shouted; but the vessel stirred not. It was 
not till the following day that the defect in 
the machinery which caused the failure was 
rectified. That having been done, the boat 
was brought through the canal from the lake 
into the river Jhelam, where its acquisition 
proved a source of great amusement to the 
Maharajub, who every evening steamed up 
and down the watery highway of the city, 
much to the delight of bis faithfal subjects, 
who clustered like bees on every command. 
ing point that afforded a view of the royal pro- 
gress.— D. Wakefield. 


Selected. 

Letter from Sarah [Lynes] Grubb to Henry Hull. 

The following are extracts from a letter of 
our late friend Sarah Grubb, which appears 
to have been written about the time that 
modified Quakerism, as it is termed by John 
Barclay, was putting on a bold front in Eng- 
land, and which caused the separation of Isaac 
Crewdson, and others, from the Society of 
Friends. Henry Hull had visited England, 
and not only felt a deep interest in many 
there, but as a faithful watchman over the 
flock, was desirous of understanding what 
new machinations Satan gvas using to lay 
waste its harmony, that he might not beigno- 
rant of his devices, if he should attempt to 
exert them among his beloved Friends at home, 
who bad just been torn asunder by Hicksism. 
Iv is no uncommon thing for those upon whom 
the care of the churches rests daily, to feel 
solicitude for their brethren of other Yearly 
Meetings, and to take common cause with 
them against the invasions of anenemy. How 
similar is the treatment received by dignified 
instruments in different ages, whom the Lord 
qualifies to show Jacob their transgressions 
and Israel their sins! But the word of the 
Lord, by his servants, will be fulfilled—and 
it was so, we believe, in the warnings of Sarah 
Grubb. 

“‘Lexden, near Colchester, 2d mo. 2, 1834. 

“My dear friend Henry Hall,—My hus- 
band’s sight having failed a good deal of 
late, he wishes me to take the pen and assure 
thee that it is very pleasant to receive from 
thy hand some testimonial of continued re- 
membrance and brotherly love, after a lapse 
of time nearly amounting to three and twenty 
years, when we had the privilege of thy com- 
pany, and could exchange sentiment, or com- 
pare views in the freedom of children of one 
family. Not less grateful to our best feelings 
is the sense which covers our minds, while 
enjoying thy communication, that the un- 
changeable power of the Most High has kept 
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Quakers to bear, bave long been too lightly 
esteemed by many under our name; yea, by 
some filling very conspicuons stations in this 
community. And now there seems to be no 
inconsiderable leaning to that, out of which 
the sons of the morning of our day as a peo- 
ple, were brought by the strong band and 
mighty arm of Jehovah. Alas, alas, we are 
fast going back to Episcopalianism, little being 
wanting with many to range on this side, ex- 
cept partaking of the outward ordinances of 
that charch. 

Faith in the atoning sacrifice is abundantly 
enforced, while there is little said inviting us 
to yield up the will, with the affections and 
lusts to be crucified. But without this knowl- 
edge of the power and Spirit of Christ, what 
will a literal faith do for us? or how can we 
learn duly to appreciate the adorable love 
and merey which brought the Son of God 
among men in a body of flesh, to live a life 
of sorrow, and die in ignominy and in agony, 
for sinfal man, the just forthe unjust! They 
tell us that we are come now to the dispen- 
sation of reconciliation, and to that which 
speaketh better things than the blood of Abel, 
&e., &. Yes; but how can we as individuals, 
experience this, or how receive the ministra- 
tion of justification, save as we know the day 
of the Lord to be come to our souls, which 
burneth as an oven, even inwardly and power- 
fully, wherein all the proud and all that doth 
wickedly is as stubble, and the root and branch 
of the corrupt tree is destroyed. Truly some 
of us have not so learned Christ, as to con- 
clude that He doth the great work of salva- 
tion for us without us, or that we have noth- 
ing to do with co-operation. But fleshly in- 
dulgence is what we naturally wish for; and 
here is a newly devised bait of the serpent to 
ensnare us in this country; for he knew that 
the same make and shape in the way of 
temptation which laid waste in America, 
would not allure here just now, and he has 
succeeded in a sorrowful degree—so that there 
are those in the ministry, who appeared to 
be established in the true faith of the Gospel, 
who for want of dwelling deep with the bum- 
bling power, preach up a literal gospel, as 
well as a literal faith, to be comprehended by 
the human understanding alone; at least this 
is what 1 gather from their sermons; but 
sometimes it is the case, that the most ortho- 
dox among us can by no means object to the 
doctrine held forth, and yet the life seems 
wanting, even ‘the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.’ 

Thou wilt believe that it is a very trying 
time, and has occasioned the lowly, the faithful 
ones amongst us to go mourning On their way. 
This hath been the case for a long while past; 
yet there are those, who, trusting in the 
Lord, and not leaning to their own under- 
istanding, are indeed ‘steadfast, immovable.’ 
I have a firm hope, that a remnant will be 
found adhering tbrough all difficulty, to the 





sound of the whistle—a potent uprooter of|thee in a state, prepared to sympathize with {invincible Rock, against which the very bigh- 


old ideas and prejudices. 
the city was full of people, and the river 
crowded with boats. 


preservation of our poor Society; that it 


At an early hour|his church militant, and to travail for the| est authority declares, ‘the gates of hell sball 


|not prevail.’ But oh, how is the innocent 


All were desirous of|might not slide from the sure foundation, life now trampled upon! how is the mystical 


getting as good a place as possible to obtain ajunto which it was originally gathered, and body of Christ despised within our pale! 
sight of the wonderful mystery of a boat|on which it stood safe and strong, through Surely if the members are set at nought, so 
moving over the water without the agency of| the fire of persecution, in the days of our fore- is the Head, and I am persuaded that the true 


hands. 
It had been sent to the country in pieces, 


which were finally put together under the di-|thyself to inquire concerning the rumor of Him, 


rection of an European engineer. 


fathers. 


Christ is crucified afresh, and put to open 


We do not marvel that thou shouldst bestir shame, under the very pretence of extolling 


We have indeed ‘ the lo, here, and the 


As the|something like schism amongst us in this lo, there’ come with power, but concerning 


hour for starting drew near, the occupants! land. The testimonies given the people called which we bad need attend to the warning 








and prohibition, ‘go ye not forth to meet/were given us to bear in the early times of/to be a prompt man. The boy who half 


them.’ 


Whether these things will bring to any out-|from the world to be a separate people. Her 
ward line of separation or not, is yet to be|concern was, that we should return to first 
proved. Great want of unity is apparent.|principles; bat her more especial warning 
We who do not profess to see further than|was, that if there was not a coming down 
our first Friends did, and who consider that|from the heights to which many have climbed, 
the boast of greater light on Gospel truth,|there were those amongst us, who might be 
than they were to speak of, is not safe—I say jcompared to the golden vessels of the temple, 
we are styled ‘ignorant,’ ‘prejudiced,’ and|such as had really stood the fire, and had not 
But is not the straitness in|only been rightly filled, but employed of the 
that which thinketh it knoweth any thing, | Lord to communicate to the people, who would 


‘uncharitable.’ 


without the Spirit that searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God? And is not 
that out of the true charity, which denies 
‘Christ within, the hope of glory?’ It has 


been my painful lot from year to year, for) 


many years past, to utter a warning voice in 
our annual assemblies, and at other times, 
against the very things that are come upon 


us; but I was told again and again that I did not repent and return, we should be left 


must be mistaken ; 


&c.; and even now, in effect, the cry is, 
‘prophesy peace, prophesy smooth things,’ 
or else keep silence. 


My dear husband and I, with our dear|deep enough, had had their brightness diminish. 


and recommended to en-| 
deavor to look on the bright side of things, |not leave himself without a people, &c. 
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our Society, when Friends were called out 


be permitted to be carried away captives to Buby- 
lon. That there was and is amongst us, a 
Babel now building, whose top is intended to 
reach unto heaven, which must and will come 
down; and that there is, though not clearly 
seen by ourselves, a peeling and scattering 
amongst us, which is clearly shown in the 
vision and light of the Lord: and that if we 


very few in number; but that the Lord would 
She 
spoke further in reference to some, who had 
been rightly gifted to speak the word of the 





Lord; but who, for want of dwelling low and 


family of three children, removed to this coun- ed: adding, when ‘ Ephraim spake trembling, 
try in 1818, residing at Bury, in Suffolk, five he exalted himself in Israel, but when he of- 
years, at Chelmsford, in Essex, six years, and fended in Baal, he died.’ ” 


since at Stoke Newington, about four miles 


from London, where we have lived four years; | 


and which is still our home. 





That was a thoroughly characteristic and 


The motive for ‘sincere reply which a surprised saloon-keeper 


leaving Clonmel, in Ireland, was no other is reported as making, the other day, to a re- 
than to be found following our dear Master— ligious worker wlf® visited him in bis place of 
nor have we taken any fresh steps of the business, and asked him whether he expected 


same kind in this land without the same thing to go to heaven. 


in view. 


It has not been very pleasant to|“ zum time, bimeby. Vy vudn’t I?” 


“To pe sure,” he replied ; 
The 


our nature to be thus thrown about, nor to intentions and expectations of a large propor. 
relinquish my husband's prospects in business, tion of mankind, concerning the future state, 
yet we must acknowledyve to a portion of that and their individual interests in it, could hardly 
peace in making the sacrifice, which is of have been better expressed in the same num- 


more value than outward ease, or than all the ber of words. 
treasures of this world. Many, very many,'to a deliberate conclusion that they are* not 
have nevertheless been our trials of various' going to heaven, or that they do not deserve 
We are now in the last stage of life; | to go there. 
still moving about a little in religious service, way which they have not yet fully determined, 
—holding at present a certificate for appoint-|they suppose that things will come out all 
ing public meetings in this county and Suffolk. right; and meantime they go drifting along, 
We have never been long at a time without jin the opposite direction, in shiftless sin, even 


kinds. 


active engagements from a sense of duty, 


since we last saw thee. Our son takes us from’ 


place to place where we feel drawn to have 
meetings. My dear John and I are much 
pleased to find thou hast temporal as well as 
spiritual blessings bestowed upon thee and 
thine. May He who has been with thee to 
this day, continue near. May He who has 
redeemed and delivered thy soul out of all ad- 
versity, still prove thy sufficiency, guiding 
thee in the remaining steps down the hill of 
life, even by his counsel, and afterwards crown 
all thy labors and sufferings with ineffable 
and eternal glory. So farewell, saith 
Thy affectionate friend, 
Saran Gruss.” 


Speaking of the Yearly Meeting of 1832, in| mail. 


Not many people have come 


Some time or other, and in some 


when they do not deliberately take backward 
steps. On and on they follow the downward 
path, and trust that in the vague future it 
will take an upward turn. Bat is that the 
-way in which earthly wisdom, or health, or 
possessions are won? And isa heavenly and 
spiritual and eternal possession to be attained 
more easily than an earthly and material and 
perishable one ?—S. S. Times. 





Making Characters—So many people seem 
to forget that character grows. That it is 
not something to be put on, ready made, with 
manhood and womanhood ; but day by day, 
here a little and there a little, grows with the 
growth and strengthens with the strength, 
until, good or bad, it becomes almost a coat of 
Look at the model man of business— 





a letter to bis children, contained in his Jour-|prompt, reliable, conscientious, cool and cau- 


nal Daniel Wheeler says :—“ In a striking and | tious, yet clear headed and energetic. 


When 


awful manner Sarah Grubb adverted to the|do you suppose he developed all these admir- 
permitted visitation of the pestilence in this|able qualities? When he was a boy. Let me 
country; and afterwards she had a very close|see the way in which a boy of ten gets up in 
and powerful testimony to the meeting, on the|the morning, works, plays, studies, and I will 
present state of our religious Society, by way |tell you just about what kind of a man he will 


of solemn warning of the approaching judg-|make. 


The boy that is late at the breakfast 


ments of the Lord upon us for the neglect of| table, late at school, who never quite does any- 


those things, whicb, in a peculiar manner,'thing at the right time, stands a poor chance 


























washes his face, half does his chores, half 
learns his lessons, will never make a thorough 
man. The boy who neglects his duties, be 
they ever so small, and then excuses himself 
by saying, “O, I forgot! I didn’t think !”’ wil] 
never be a reliable man, And the boy who 
finds pleasure in the pain and suffering of 
weaker things, will never be a noble, gener. 
ous, kindly man; a gentle man, 

And what about the girls? A girl who is 
peevish and pettish and careless of the com. 
fort of others, who is untidy in ber ways, and 
thinks it does not matter what she says or 
does at home, or bow rude and uncourteons 
she may be to the loved ones there, is sure t 
grow into such a womanhood as, I am sorry to 
say, we have already too much of ; the woman. 
hood that scorns the old-fasbioned virtues of 
industry and thrift and skilful handiwork, of 
love, and gentleness, and brave self-sacrifice, 
of the charity that thinketh no evil, that 
seeketh not her own, and that never faileth, 
She will never be a lady in the old Saxon 
meaning of the word, “Jlaffday,” a loaf giver. 
— Little Corporal. 


True peace of mind does not depend, as 
some seem to suppose, on the external inci- 
dents of riches and poverty, of health and sick. 
ness, of friendship and enmities. It has no 
necessary dependence upon society or secla- 
sion; upon dwelling in cities or in the desert; 
upon the possession of temporal power, or a 
condition of temporal insignificance and weak- 
ness. “The kingdom of God is within you,” 
Let the heart be right, let it be fully with the 
will of God, and we shall be entirely contented 
with those circumstances in which Providence 
has seen fit to place us, however unpropitious 
they may be in a worldly point of view. He 
who gains the victory over himself, gains the 
victory over all his enemies. 

Some persons think of obedience as if it 
were nothing else, and could be nothing else, 
than servitude. And it must be admitted 
that constrained obedience is so. He who 
obeys by compulsion, and not freely, wears a 
chain upon his spirit which continually frets 
and torments, while it confines him. But 
this is not Christian obedience. To obey 
with the whole heart, in other words, to obey 
as Christ would have us, is essentially the 
same as to be perfectly resigned to the will 
of God; having no will but his. And he 
must have strange notions of the interior and 
purified life, who supposes that the obedience, 
which revolves constantly and joyfully with- 
in the limits of the divine will, partakes of 
the nature of servitude. On the contrary, 
true obedience, that which has its seat in the 
affections, and which flows out like the gasb- 
ing of water, may be said, in a very impo: tant 
sense, to possess not only the nature, but the 
very essence of freedom.—T7. C. Upham. 





Moving easily in this world generally means 
going down hill. Getting upward always 
calls for hard work. That life which is 
pleasantest to us is not likely to be the most 
profitable life. And those friends who have 
belped us most are perhaps the ones who have 
cost us most. That which brings thought, 
and doubt, and tears, and which necessitates 
study, and effort, and self-abnegation, is often 
more of a gain than that which gives unal- 
loyed pleasure. 
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Religious Items, &e. 

Auricular Confession.—At the Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Stevens strongly condemned the efforts now 
making to introduce this practice, which at 
the time of the Reformation had been repu- 
diated and cast out. He says:— 

“T need spend but little time in speaking of 
the so-called Scripture argument for auricular 
confession and priestly absolution. A careful 
study of each text quoted by its defenders 
shows that it is only by gross perversion, false 
interpretation and unfair dealing that any one 
of them can be forced into the unnatural duty 
of sustaining such teaching. The uniform 
testimony of every honest and well-learned 
interpreter of God’s word [the Bible] is, that 
private auricular confession to a priest, as a 
duty of Christians, with a view to sacerdotal 
absulution, is nowhere tanght in the Scrip- 
tures ; but, on the contrary, its whole tone and 
teaching thoroughly condemns it as foreign 
to, and derogatory of the work and person of 
Christ as the one mediator of the new cove- 
nant. If the clergy, especially the younger 
clergy, would study the Bible more, and Pa- 
tristic and Medicval writers less; would take 
nore heed to the dicta of the Holy Ghost than 
to the dicta of some self-constituted leader, 
there would be more truth and less error ; 
more soundness and less rottenness; more 
piety and less pietism; more order and less 
lawlessness ; more building up of living stones 


SS 
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Terror caused by white-skins.—There must 
be something in the appearance of white men 
frightfully repulsive to the unsophisticated 
natives of Africa; for, on entering villages 
previously unvisited by Europeans, if we met 
a child coming quietly and unsuspectingly 
towards us, the moment he raised his eyes 
and saw the men in “ bags,’’ he would take 
to his heels in an agony of terror, such as we 
might feel if we met alive Egyptian mummy 
at the door of the British Museum. Alarmed 
by the child’s wild outcries, the mother rushes 
out of her hut, but darts back again at the 
first glimpse of the same fearful apparition. 
Dogs turn tail, and scour off in dismay ; and 
hens, abandoning their chickens, fly scream- 
ing to the tops of the houses. The so lately 
peaceful village becomes a scéne of confusion 
and hubbub until calmed by the laughing as- 
surance of our men that white people do not 
eat black folks; a joke having oftentimes 
greater influence in Africa than solemn asser- 
tions. Some of our young swells, on entering 
an African village, might experience a col- 
lapse of self-inflation at the sight of all the 
pretty girls fleeing from them as from hideous 
cannibals, or by witnessing, as we have done, 
the conversion of themselves into public hob- 
goblins, the mammas holding naughty chil 
dren away from them, and saying, “ Be good, 
or I shall call the white man to bite you.”— 
D. Livingstone. 

Chinese Ceremony.—T he Chinese, in the mat- 


upon the Church’s one foundation, and less of|ter of issuing and accepting invitations, are 


the ‘ wood and hay and stubble’ that shall be 
destroyed at the last. 

“To sum up all, I would say that individu- 
ally, the confessional destroys personal re- 
sponsibility, endangers personal purity and 
substitutes a wrong standard of personal holi- 
ness. Socially, the confessional introduces 
into domestic life a grave and blistering evil, 
which has left its corrodings in many hearts 
and homes. Politically the confessional is 
dangerous, as all history tells us, wherever it 
gains ascendency in the nation. Theologically 
the confessional is not only not warranted by 
the Bible, but its whole underlying principles 
are condemned and rebuked by the Old Testa- 
ment and the New.” 





Natural History, Science, &e. 
The Lotus and Horned Water-nut.—The 
Lotus (Nelumbium speciosum) is very common 


as ceremonious as in all else. A card is 
usually received by the guests, inviting them 
to dine for about four o’clock; but Chinese 
etiquette lays it down that they must wait 
for three notices before setting out. A second 
invitation is sent later, praying the guests 
earnestly to come at once ; but until the third 
pressing them to be quick, has been duly re- 
ceived, they are not expected to leave their 
houses. Sometimes the ceremony is rendered 


| cipally to refer. 
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little shreds of it scattered all over the house; 
in short there was scarcely an article of fur- 
niture in the rooms that was not misplaced 
or damaged. Bricks from the chimney were 
scattered about, mixed with plastering from 
the walls, and the laths of the ceiling were 
partly forced from their places and hanging 
downintotheroom. The sashes of the north 
windows were broken and parts of them and 
the glass found several rods away from the 
house. F. E. Higbee says it is evident the 
lightning entered the house through the chim- 
ney, and then scattered in a score of different 
directions. It filled the house with a sul- 
phurous smoke that was so suffocating that 
the inmates of the house had to get out-doors 
as soon as possible. There were not a dozen 
whole bricks of the chimney left, and some of 
the bats were thrown a distance of five or six 
rods. One of the bricks struck him on the 
knee, and this was the most serious damage 
done to any-of the inmates, although all of 
them were slightly shocked. The wonder is 
that they were not killed outright. One 
peculiar feature about the occurrence is that 
every piece of steel and iron about the house 
is magnetized. He first discovered it while 
using his knife to drive some glazier’s points 
in the window sash. He then tried the knives 
and forks, scissors, a bayonet, his wife’s corset 
steels, and fuund that all were heavily charged. 
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We insert in our present number the greater 
part of a valuable article, on the Ministry, 
taken from the British Friend. It contains 
much that may be read to profit, by other 
Friends than those residing in Great Britain, 
to whose condition it may be supposed prin- 
We believe the article, when 


more intricate by the issue of four instead of|speaking of the decline in spiritual power and 


three notices. 


The dinner hour is quite un-/life in the ministry, is correct in regarding as 


connected with the hour named in the invi-}one cause of this, the practice of speaking in 
tation, and that again has nothing to do with} Mission Meetings with no higher authority 
the hour at which the guests are expected.—/than a feeling of “Christian interest for the 


Gill’s Narrative. 


welfare of those assembled.’’ It is one of the 


What a Lightning Bolt Did.—The South | tendencies of the Bible Schools, Mission Meet- 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune says: F. E. Higbee de-|ings, and other philanthropic agencies of the 


tailed toa Tribune representative the fearful 
work done by lightning to his residence, on 


on the lakes of Cashmere, in fact the leaves|the Chicago road, about six miles from this 


sre sO numerous that in some places they|city. 


He and his wife and child were sleep- 


form a green carpet, over which numerous|ing in one bed, and his cousin, Lucy Higbee, 


aquatic birds, as ducks and moor-hens, ran{in an adjoining room. All were sound asleep) 
When in blossom, such|when the building was struck. 


securely to and fro. 
places present a beautiful sight. 


He was 


c Lilies of}|awakened by a noise which sounded as if the 
various colors peep from amidst the verdant}whole house was falling about him. 


tovering, while the queen of them all, the|jumped from the bed and strack a light, and 
magnificent Lotus, towers above with its|found more debris than he supposed it was 


gigantic leaf, and tall and quivering stem, 
drooping under the weight of the exquisite 
and noble tulip-shaped pink and white flowers. 

The horned water-nut is in many places 
very abundant, and is a source of considera- 
ble revenue to the government. It is con- 
sidered State property, and the nuts are gath- 
ered annually and sold to the people. Ground 
into flour and made into bread, it forms a 
Principal article of diet to many. The root 


possible to make out of his house and furni- 
tare. ‘The clock was thrown from the man- 
tle and lay smashed on the floor; the cook- 
stove was broken and the bottom knocked 
out; the parlor-stove was tipped over and 
one leg broken; the pipes and elbows of both 
stoves were burst and flattened out of shape 
and looked a3 if they had been heated red- 
hot; Lucy Higbee’s bed was badly racked 
and splintered; a castor was knocked from 


He! 


| 


kind, to train up a set of preachers, who stand 
on no higher platform than most of the minis- 
ters of other denominations, who prepare 
themselves to speak at stated times. The 
dependence of these is largely placed on their 
familiarity with the language of Scripture, and 
on that facility of expressing their thoughts 
which results from frequent practice. Their 
ability to speak does not stand in the pure 
openings of the Spirit of Christ on their 
hearts. That such would be one of the effects 
of systematic Scripture training, as latterly 
introduced, was long ago foreseen. Some, 
who had at heart departed from the true foun- 
dation of our principles, advocated these agen- 
cies as & means of training up preachers for 
the Society ; recommending that the young 
people should first be employed as teachers 
in the First-Day Schools, and there be made 
familiar with the Scriptures, and with ex- 
plaining their meaning to others; and then 




























































































































































































of the Lotus is also collected and sold in long|the dining-table; the cupboard was broken |sent out into the more public Mission Meet- 
tylindrical pieces. When boiled and flavored,|and the lids torn from all the cans in it, and ings and other outside work, where their 
itis said to be good and highly nutritious, | many of the cans thrown to the floor; a bottle powers might be further developed ; and thus 
and is much esteemed by the inhabitants of|of bluing was broken and the liquid thrown finally they might be prepared for preachers 
When ministers 


the valley.—D. Wakefield, on the walls; the carpet was torn up and'in the meetings of Friends. 
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are introduced into our meetings who are 
trained on such a principle, is it any marvel 
that the degeneracy, complained of by the 
writer of the article we are considering, should 
exist? 





By the recent elections in England, the 
Beaconsfield administration has been over. 
thrown, and the reins of government placed 
in the bands of others who it is confidently 
believed will conduct it more in accordance 
with trae Christian principles. This event 
has given great satisfaction to many in this 
country, who have viewed with sad fore- 
bodings for our English brethren, the unjust 
and aggressive wars which have lately been 
waged by the British Government in Africa 
and India; and who have been reminded of 
the prophetic declaration, “vengeance is mine, 
1 will repay, saith the Lord.” 

Friends in England have taken an unusu- 
ally active part in the election contest—pro- 
bably impelled thereto by a sense of the very 
important interests at stake. One of the re- 
sults of this has been the election of eleven 
members of the Society of Friends to Parlia- 
ment, and of as many more who have been 
members or are in some way connected with 
it. This isa remarkable circumstance, con- 
sidering the very small percentage of the 
whole population who belong to Friends, and 
shows that their members possess an influence 
far beyond that due to numbers alone. But 
the public favor thus shown to our people 
carries a snare with it ; and its tendency is to 
draw away from that hamility without which 
there is no spiritual safety. It is often the 
case with those who are put into responsible 
positions, that they are set “in slippery places,” 
and this remark applies to collected bodies as 
well as to individuals. We are pleased there- 
fore to notice in The London Friend a caution 
extended to its readers, as to the danger of 
having their attention too much turned to a 
dependence on outward means for effecting 
good results. In the editorial alluded to it 
says :— 

“No part of the heritage of truth specially 
grasped by Friends has been more precious, 
or more fruitful in its power over character, 
than their appreciation of the essentially in- 
ward and spiritual nature of the kingdom of 
Christ. No other tribe in the Christian Com- 
monwealth has more entirely realized the 
truth of Christ’s words, that ‘The kingdom 
of Heaven cometh not with observation.’ The 
seat of that kingdom is deep down in the 
hearts of its citizens. Its growth there is oft- 
times slow though powerful. Tho growth of 
the kingdom of Christ in the world, for which 
the Church ever prays, is mainly dependent 
on its growth in the number of hearts that 
have accepted its rule. Now it woyld bea 
grave, perhaps an irreparable error, if the 
drift of thought in the Society of Friends 
were too strongly to set in the direction ot 
admiration for that which is external and 
palpable, and away from that which is internal 
and spiritual.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—In 1820, the anthracite coal trade 
amounted to 365 tons—this has steadily increased until 
in 1877 the out-put was over 26,000,000 tons. The 
Wyoming district is said to lead, although the deposit 
in the Schuylkill coal field is thought to be somewhat 

reater. The amount of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania 
18 estimated at 8,286,858,666 tons. Seventy per cent. 
of the Schuylkill coal field, and 32 per cent. in the mid- 
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dle coal field, belong to the Philadelphia and Reading thought this state of affairs is likely to continue for 
Coal and Iron Company. The amount of coal mined some time. Sales are reported of Ohio, fine, at 47 ets, . 
in the United States is a little more than that of Ger-| Ohio } 51 cts.; do. % blood. 54 cts.; do. medium, 55 
many, and less than half that of Great Britain. cts.; unwashed Ohio and Penna. at 32 a 35 cts. 

While the British ship, Sapphire, was discharging a| ForeEIGN.—Correspondents state that no better seed. 
cargo of pig-iron at Reed St. wharf, on the 29th ult., a time has been experienced in Ireland for many yearg 
barrel of coal oil, which was stored in the carpenter than now. The crop is healthy and well advanced, 
shop, exploded, resulting in the death of four of the An unusual area has been sown in potatoes, which come 
crew, and a fifth very seriously injured. The cause of up well, and it is hoped the crop will be sound and 
the explosion is not known. plentiful. 

It is stated that over three million feet of lumber and} In the House of Commons on the 3lst ult., W. E, 
a vast amount of valuable timber land have been de- Forster stated that he believed the measures which had 
stroyed, in Pike county in this State, by forest fires, been taken for the relief of Irish distress were sufficient, 
within the past few weeks, | but that he intended to introduce a bill to provide stil] 

The sales of public lands to homestead settlers, dur- further from the surplns of the church fund. 
ing the past fiscal year, have been greatly in excess of | Colonel Gordon, in speaking of the resuscitation of 
former years. 'the slave trade in Central Equatorial Africa, says: “ It 

There was a white frost in Montreal on the night of is time we should cease to accept the evasions and ex- 
the 28th ult., which did some damage to vegetation. _| cuses of the Egyptian authorities. The slave trade will 

The town of Savoy, in Texas, was destroyed by a never be put down by the voluntary action of Egypt 
cyclone on the 28th ult.—only five houses escaping under its present ruler.” 
damage. Nine persons were killed, and sixty injured,| The Calcutta correspondent of the Times says : “ Mili- 
some of them fatally. |tary preparations against the Rumpa rebellion are pro- 

The first new wheat of the season, received at St.'gressing, and there is now every possibility of another 
Louis, was from Texas, on the 29th. It sold at auction tedious campaign in that fever-stricken district.” 
for $1.62} per bushel. France.—A Paris ——— says : “ The political 

At a recent meeting of the Amalgamated Iron and sky seems clearing up. The great labor strikes in the 
Steel workers in Pittsburg, it was resolved to demand Provinces are ended. The Communist demonstration 
$5.50 per ton for puddling. The manufacturers refused has been abandoned by all but a handful of fanatics, 
the demand, and it is expected the mills in that district and the attack in the Chamber of Deputies on the Pre- 





will soon close. This strike will throw about 50,000 
men out of employment in the Pittsburg district alone. | 
Owing to sickness among the students of Princeton 
College, the authorities have decided to close the school, 
until a few days before the conimencement, which oc- | 
curs on the 23d of the month. | 

According to a record kept at the U.S. Signal Service | 
office in Philadelphia, the average temperature for the 
past month was 68.8 degrees. This is 5.8 degrees above 
the average for the last five years. The highest tempera- 
ture recorded was 96 degrees—in other localities it was 
two to three degrees higher. It is said the temperature 
has not been so great, in the corresponding month, for 
twenty-seven years. The lowest temperature was 36 
degrees, on the Ist. Total rainfall .54 inches. Number 
of days on which rain fell 6. Number of clear days 15. | 
Prevailing direction of wind, south-west. Maximum 
velocity 34 miles per hour. 

The hot weather during the last week, seems to have 
been most severe in New England and the Middle 
States. At Wilmington, Del., the thermometer regis- | 
tered on the 27th, as high as 100 deg. in the shade; at 
Newion, N. J., 103; at Great Neck, L. I., 100 deg. A 
freight train, at Long Branch, had to be abandoned on 
account of the prostration of the train hands. During 


the day there were 32 cases of sunstroke and 6 deaths in | Tunessassa, 


New York city and Brooklyn. 

The mortality in Philadelphia during the past week 
was 306. Of this number 63 were under one year of 
age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 1881, 106}; do. 5’s, 103}; 
4}’s, 1095; 4’s, 1907, 109. 

Trade is very quiet in all departments, and prices of 
general merchandise are rather weak. 

Yotton remains about the same as last quoted. Sales | 
of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for 
uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and standard 
white, 7§ cts. for export, and 7} 
home use. 

Flour is dull and weak. Sales of 1400 bbls., includ- 
ing Minnesota extras, at $5.25 a $6; Penna. family at 
$4.75 a $5.50; western do., at $5.25 a $6.25, and patent 
at *6.50a +8. Rye-flour is steady at $4.62} a $4.75. 

Grain.—Wheat is unsettled and very irregular,— 
sales of 25,000 bushels red at $1.40 a $1.45; amber at 
$1.42 a $1.45. Rye sella slowly at 90 a 91 cts. for 
Pennsylvania. Corn is in fair request and firm: sales 
of 1200 bushels, including yellow at 554 a 56 cts.; 
mixed at 544 a 55 cts., and steamer at 54} cts. Oats dull 
and weak: Sales of 5000 bushels, including mixed, at 
39 a 40 cts., and white at 414 a 45 cts. 

Beef cattle were dull and prices were a fraction lower; 
3000 head sold at the different yards at from 3 a 5§ cts. 
per lb. as to quality. 

Sheep were dull and lower; 10,000 head sold at the 
different yards at 3} a 5 cts. per lb. Lambs were also 
lower ; sales at 5 a 74 cts per lb. 

Hogs were jc. per pound lower; 4500 head sold at 
the different yards at 6 a 6} cts. per lb. 


fect of Police mustered only 31 votes. 

Switzerland.—A committee of the National Council, 
after discussing the effect of the expected expulsion of 
the Jesuits from France, have requested the Council to 
take measures to prevent their establishing themselves 
on Swiss territory. 

A difficulty has been met with in the construction of 
the St. Gothard Tunnel which threatens seriously to 
retard its completion, In part of it the formation is 
of porous white stone, and here it has required great 
care to prevent the passage from completely collapsing, 
A granite wall six feet thick has just been finish 
with a belief it would support the superincumbent mass, 
but this wall is said to be giving way, and the engineers 
are at a loss how to overcome the difficulty. 

Turkey—The newspapers have been instructed to 
oppose the mission of the British Special Ambassador, 
and speak of a religious war and wholesale massacre of 
Christians as likely to follow any attempt at coercion 
in the direction of reforms. The populace are said to 
sympathize with the mission of the ambassador. 





WANTED 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the Farm at 
and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 
Application may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
Joseph L. Bailey, Pine Iron Works, Berks Co., Pa. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, 325 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





Diep, Twelfth month 26th, 1879, at her residence in 
Montrose, Pa., Frances M. Drinker, widow of the 
late Henry Drinker, in the 68th year of her age. She 
was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Wilmington, Del. Though much isolated from her 





cts. per gallon for|friends, she was warmly attached to the views of our 


religious Society. 
, in the township of Ulysses, Tompkins Co., New 
York, on the 24th of 2nd mo. 1880, Eante HALLOcK, 
aged nearly 80 years, a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He evinced an earnest desire to 
be ready at the Master’s call; and we doubt not has en- 
tered into everlasting rest. 

——, at her residence in New Garden, Chester Co., 
Pa., 3rd mo. 7th, 1880, Mary H., wife of Daniel B. 





-|Thompson, in the 79th year of her age, an esteemed 


member and elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
She was faithful and diligent in the performance of her 
duties, and was concerned for her friends that they 
should prepare for death whilst in health, and to en- 
treat them not to defer to a dying hour, the great work 
of the soul’s salvation ; she had felt the necessity of this 
for herself as well as for others; and though her sick- 
ness was short, it did not find her unprepared. She said 
she felt nothing in her way; and when the summons 
came, she was found with her “lamp trimmed ai 

burning,” and prepared, through redeeming love, to be 


Cows were in fair demand; 200 head sold at the dif-| admitted into the mansions of eternal rest and peace. 


ferent yards at 20 a $50 per head. 
Wool.—The trade has come to a halt, the manufac- 
turers showing no inclination to operate, and it is 





‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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